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charity and kindness, of naive simplicity, of clean living
and thinking. That age was dying even as the great lady
who belonged to it.
A gentle sea breeze blew through the window as her
life ebbed away.
My mother, who had held Maiji's hand as she was
passing away, let her eyelids fall when the end came.
My aunts and my father who were her own children
were restrainedly moved. The old servants came into
her room and wept. The ayah, her female Christian
attendant, made the sign of the cross.
Near relatives and more intimate friends of the family
were immediately informed because according to Parsi
custom no one was allowed to touch the body once it
was bathed, dressed and laid on a marble slab on the
floor.
There she lay all night with a priest uttering quiet
prayer. Beside her burned sandalwood and soft-smelling
incense. Most of us of the house sat up all night near
her as a last homage.
In the morning was the funeral. Many hundreds of
people came. There were so many faces I did not rec-
ognize. About eight in the morning two priests stood
in the doorway, as is the custom, and said the last
prayers. As they finished, the men who sat outside in
the garden filed past her bier, each pausing beside it
a few seconds to pay their respects with hands joined
in the Indian fashion.
Maiji's face was then covered and as the cortege left
" the house, the men followed it on foot to the Tower of
Silence.
Our dead are always carried that way, with men in
white shouldering the bier, carrying it on foot. We
believe in a uniformity in death, so that both rich and